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LEWIS CHAUCER OR LEWIS CLIFFORD? 

For some years I have suspected that the little Lewis to whom 
Chaucer dedicated his Treatise on the Astrolabe was perhaps not his 
own son, but the son of his friend Sir Lewis Clifford. The hypothesis 
is worth considering. 

It is generally admitted that, when Chaucer specifies "the year 
of our Lord 1391 " in Part II, section 1, he is designating the current 
year. The inference may be accepted without hesitation, in default 
of any conceivable reason to the contrary. 

Further, there are no good grounds for interpreting Chaucer's 
March 12, 1391, as March 12, 1392. In an astronomical work like 
the Astrolabe, the presumption is that he began his calendar with 
January 1, not with March 25. The presumption is strengthened by 
the fact that such was the practice of Nicholas of Lynn, one of the 
authorities to whom he acknowledges indebtedness. Nor is this 
all. Immediately after mentioning March 12, 1391, Chaucer men- 
tions December 13. Obviously he refers to the following winter, for 
we cannot suppose that he is working backward in the calendar. 
December 13, 1391, would, of course, be earlier, not later, than 
March 12, 1391-2. This consideration raises the general probability 
to a practical certainty.' We may therefore take it as settled that 
the Astrolabe was written in 1391. There is no likelihood that the 

■Professor Samuel Moore, who argues strongly for 1392, has overlooked this point 
{Modern Philology, X, 203-5). 
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130 G. L. KiTTREDGE 

composition of so short a piece was spread over two or three 
years.^ 

Now Sir Lewis Clifford had a son Lewis who died in this very 
year, 139L The evidence is documentary and conclusive. 

On October 12, 1390, Sir Lewis Chfford had King Richard's 
license to acquire from the Abbot of Pr^aux, in Normandy, certain 
English manors for life, with remainder for life to Lewis his son.'' 
On the sixth of the following December, there was a further grant to 
Clifford, and to his son Lewis in survivorship, in enlargement of that 
of October 12.' This son was alive on June 30, 1391, as is shown by 
still another grant, relating to the same matters.* He died, however, 
in that year, on the 22d of October, for, on October 22, 1392, Henry, 
Earl of Derby, then at the castle of Prague, made an offering "in 
die anniuersarii filii Lowys Clifford."' 

Chronology, then, seems rather favorable to my suggestion. 
We may conjecture, if we will, that it was the sudden death of Lewis 
Clifford the younger that made Chaucer drop his pen in the middle 
of a sentence when the Astrolabe was still far from completion. 

1 Chaucer was clearly writing in 1391 — there is no other reasonable cause that can be 
conceived for his mentioning that partlctilar year. But the days mentioned (March 12 
and December 13) were selected, not with reference to the time of writing, but as marking 
the vernal equinox and the winter solstice. The processes would suit those two days In 
any year. For vividness, Chaucer described these sample observations in the form ol a 
narrative in the first person. He was writing from the point of view of such future 
students as might use his textbook, and for them, of course, the dates mentioned would 
be points In the past. Indeed, they might, and very probably would, be points in the 
past to little Lewis himself by the time he received the manuscript. The treatise was to 
be In five parts, and the dates occur at the very beginning of Part II. Clearly, then, 
the tenses are not usable in any argument against my hypothesis. I speak of them, 
not because I think they are real difficulties, but in order that my readers may not 
suppose that I have overlooked the use that hasty or adverse reasoners might make of 
them. 

' "Licence for Lewis de CllfEort to acquire for life, with remainder to Lewis his son, 
for life, the manors of Toftes, co. Norfolk, Warmynton, co. Warwick, Spectebury, co. 
Dorset, and Aston, CO. Berks, . . . from the abbot and convent of Pr6aux in Normandy " 
(Calendar of Patent Bolls 1SS8-9B, p. 306; 14 Richard II, pt. 1, m. 21). On this priory 
see further Cal. Pat. Rolls 1396-99, p. 357; I4OI-5, p. 263; lJ,05-8, pp. 18, 295; Inq. 
V- M. (folio), ill. 210 b; Blomefleld's Norfolk, 2d ed., viil. 62, 63; Dugdale's Monasticon, 
ed. Ellis and others, vl. pt. 2, p. 1027. 

' Calendar 1S88-92, p. 355 (14 Richard II, pt. 2, m. 46). 

' Ibid., p. 456 (15 Richard II, pt. 1, m. 36). 

' "Item in obladonibus domlnl ibidem [sc. in castello de Prakel in die anniuersarii 
flUi Lowys Clifford xxljo die Octobrls, xv gr." (Expeditions .... Made by the Earl of 
Derby, ed. Toulmln Smith for the Camden Society, 1894, p. 275; cf. Miss Toulmin 
Smith's note, p. 312). 
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Lewis Chaucer or Lewis Clifford? 131 

Sir Lewis Clifford, whose brilKant career has been studied in the 
first volume of Modern Philology,^ and more recently in a learned 
paper on " The Lollard Knights" by Mr. W. T. Waugh," was not only 
a gallant gentleman and a personal friend of the poet's : he was also 
a trusted adherent of John of Gaunt' and himself a power in the realm. 
Moreover, he appears to have felt some interest in literature, both 
French and English. It would manifestly have been natural enough 
for Chaucer to dedicate a volume either to Sir Lewis Clifford or to 
Clifford's heir. Miss Rickert has recently made the really brilliant 
discovery that the balade of Truth was addressed to Clifford's son- 
in-law, Sir Philip la Vache.* 

The terms in which Chaucer addresses the boy to whom he dedi- 
cates the Astrolabe are quite consistent with the hypothesis that 
"little Lewis" was Lewis Clifford. "Lyte Lowys my sone" he 
calls him, and again, "my litle sone." Such language, as everybody 
is aware, was customary in those days (and centuries thereafter) from 
an older man to a young friend,* particularly to one whom he was 
instructing or toward whom he stood in any tutorial or advisory 
relation. The Book of Courtesy begins, "Mi dere sone,"^ and John 
Russell, in his Book of Nurture, uses the vocative "son" continually.^ 
A striking example, from Chaucer's own circle, is afforded by the 
well-known Moral Balade in which Henry Scogan addresses Prince 
Hal and his three brothers* as " my noble sons " and speaks of himself 
as their "father." 

My noble sones, and eek my lordes dere, 
I, your fader called unworthily, 
Sende unto you this litle tretys here.' 

1 1, 6-13. 

• Scottish Historical Review, 1913, xi. 58-63, 88-92. 

Nobody knows whose son Sir Lewis was. In John of Gaunt's Register, March 21, 
1373, we read "que les vlUes de Houxham, Colyn Johan et Stokes, sont a line honuree 
dame q'est taunte a nostre blen ame chlvaler monsire Lowys de Clifford" and that the 
Duke Issues certain Instructions to protect this lady In her rights (ed. Armltage-Smlth, 
No. 293, 1. 125). This entry seems to connect him with the Cliffords of Devonshire. 
The clue Is worth following, but this Is not the place to attempt It. 

> Modern Philology, XI, 209 ff. 

» I am not overlooking the fact that son might mean godson: but it is likely that the 
sponsors of Lewis the younger were greater personages than Chaucer. 

• Furnlvall, The Babees Book, p. 27 (cf. p. 34). ' Ibid., p. 118. 

• Afterwards the Dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester. 

• Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 237 (cf. p. xlii). 
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132 G. L. KiTTRKDGE 

In at least one point the style used by Chaucer in his dedicatory 
chapter seems distinctly more in keeping with my hypothesis than 
with the idea that he is speaking to his own little boy : 

Lyte Lowys my sone, I aperceyve wel by certeyne evydences thyn 
abilite to lerne sciences touching nombres and proporciouns; and as wel 
considre I thy bisy praier in special to lerne the tretys of the Astrolabie. 
Than for as mochel as a philosofre saith, "He wrappith him in his f rend that 
condescendith^ to the rightfvll praier s of his frend," therefore have I yeven 
the a suffisant astrolabie as for oxp orizonte, etc. 

Chaucer might, no doubt, call his own ten-year-old son his "friend" 
if he chose, but the term is more natural if he is writing to the son of 
Sir Lewis Clifford. 

My hypothesis is offered with no positiveness, but merely as an 
alternative that may some day be proved or disproved. As the 
known facts stand, it explains them all quite as well as they are 
explained by the current view. If, however, someone should be 
able to establish the existence of a Lewis Chaucer of suitable age, or 
to demonstrate that Lewis Clifford the younger was not about ten 
years old when he died, the case would of course be lost. 

Certain facts about Sir Lewis Clifford's family life are on record, 
but they do not fix the year of his son's birth. 

Sir Roger la Ware (Warre) died on August 27, 1370,^ leaving a 
widow named Eleanor,' who, on or about November 26 of the same 
year, took the customary oath not to marry again without the king's 
license.^ On January 27, 1373, she is mentioned as the wife of Sir 
Lewis Clifford;' on June 18, 1387, she is mentioned as deceased.* 



> It Is scarcely necessary to remark that this verb means simply " to accede" carrying 
no hint of the modern idea of condescension. 

> Wiltshire Inquisilionea. iii, 360 (cf. folio Inq. p. M., il. 305). 

• She is mentioned in his will, April 28. 1368 (Nicolas, Testamenta Vetuata, i, 75). 
See also Final Concords of the Co. of Lancaster, ed. Parrer, ii. 157 (Record Society, Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire); Inq. ad quod Damnum, Lists and Indexes, No. 22, p. 509; Papal 
Registers, Petitions, i. 498, 521, 522; Papal Registers, Letters, iv, 54. 

' Cal. Close Rolls lS69-7i, p. 160. 

• Feet of Fines, Case 288, File 50, No. 754. There is a partial summary in Emanuel 
Green's Pedes Pinium for the County of Somerset, (Ui.) 192 (Somerset Record Society, 
xvil). She is mentioned again as Sir Lewis's wife on February 12, 1373 iCal. Pat. Rolls 
1S70-74, p. 246). 

• Cal. Pat. Rolls 1S8B-89, p. 310. 
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Lewis Chaucer or Lewis Clifford? 133 

Her marriage to Sir Lewis probably took place not long before Jan- 
uary 27, 1373, for the record of that date is a fine by which she and 
her present husband (Sir Lewis) released her rights of dower in 
certain real estate to her former husband's heir. Sir John la Warre, 
Sir Roger's son by a former marriage. If Lewis Clifford the younger 
was the son of Sir Lewis and Eleanor, we have, then, approximately 
1373-87 as the limits for the date of his birth, so that he may con- 
ceivably have been anywhere from four to seventeen years of age 
in 1391. 

It is, indeed, schematically possible that Lewis the son was even 
older; for his father Lewis had been married before, though when or 
to whom we cannot tell. Sir Lewis had a daughter Elizabeth, who 
was aged seventeen and upwards in June, 1379,' and who therefore 
cannot have been the offspring of Dame Eleanor.^ If Lewis the 
younger was the son of Clifford's first wife, we first hear of him when 
he was almost of age. This would be odd enough, in view of his 
father's activity and conspicuous position. On the whole, we are 

1 Chancery Inq. p. M.. 2 Richard II, File 4, No. 20. 

• Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Lewis Clifford, was successively the wife of Sir John 
Leuveysy the younger and of Sir Philip la Vache. She married Lenveysy before Novem- 
ber 20, 1373, and In 1374 he settled valuable estates on her for life ( Wiltshire Inquisitiortea, 
ill. 378; Inq. ad quod Damnum, Lists and Indexes, No. 22, p. 589; Qrossi Fines in Bot. 
Oriq. Abhrev., 11. 333o; folio Cal. Inq. p. M., II. 330 b; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1S70-74, p. 422; 
Chancery Inq. p. M.,2 Richard II, File 4, No. 20, and Richard II, 9, No. 43). Lenveysy 
died on October 26, 1379, without issue, and she was found to be jointly enfeoffed with 
him for life In the manors of Hogenorton (Hook Norton) and Cudlynton (Kldlington) , 
Oxfordshire, in a third part of the manor of Wittenham, Berks, in the manor of Coumbe 
Byset (Coombe Biset), Wilts (except ten acres), and in a moiety of the manor of Magna 
Missyngdene (Great Missenden or Mussenden), Bucks, with the advowson of the Abbey 
of Missyngdene (Chancery Inq. p. M., Richard II, File 9, No. 43). Thus she brought 
a good income to Sir Philip la Vache when she married him, as she did in less than four 
months — by February 9, 1380 (.Feet of Fines, Case 21, File 103, No. 8, old 24). She is 
also mentioned as Sir Philip's wife in the Close Rolls on April 12, 1380 (Calendar 1S77-81, 
p. 299), in a Cambridge fine of 3 Richard II (June 22, 1379-June 21, 1380: Pedes Finium 
relating to the Co. of Cambridge, ed. Rye, Camb. Antiq. Soc., Octavo Publ., No. 26. p. 131). 
and in the Patent Rolls on July 2, 1380 (Calendar JS77-81, p. 526). Other references 
occur In 1382 (Cal. Pat. Rolls ISSl-SS, p. 162), 1383 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1S81-8S, p. 264; 
Cf. Inq. ad quod Damnum, Lists and Indexes, No. 22, p. 627), 1385 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1381- 
85, p. 577), 1399 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1398-99, p. 553), 1404 Sir Lewis CUfford's will: Dugdale, 
Baronage, 1. 342; Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, i. 165; Nicolas, Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
11. 431), 1405 (Cat. Anc. Deeds, Hi. 520, D 977), 1407 (Sir Philip's will, Beltz, Order of the 
Garter, p. 376; Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, 1. 171; Rickert, Modern Philology, XI, 222), 
1409 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 14OS-IS. p. 59). She died on March 5, 1414 (Chancery Inq. p. M., 
Henry V, File 2, No. 24; Beltz, Order of the Garter, p. 376; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls 1413-16, 
p. 169). 
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134 G. L. KiTTBBDGK 

pretty safe in regarding him as the son of Dame Eleanor, and in 
fixing his age in 1391 as somewhere between four and seventeen. 
I trust that somebody will soon arrive at a closer approximation.^ 

G. L. KiTTEEDGE 

Habvabd University 

' William Cliflord of Bobbing and Sutton Valence, Kent, who figures at times as the 
ancestor of the Lords Clifford of Chudleigh, has often been assigned as son to Sir Lewis 
Clifford, either conjecturally or positively (see, for example, Collins, Peerage, ed. 1756 
V. 221, ed. Brydges, 1812, vii. 121; Polwhele, History of Devonshire, ii. 121; Hasted, 
Kent. 2d ed., V. 369, vi. 195; Nicolas, Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 432, n. 2; cf. Whltaker's 
Croten, ed. Morant, p. 314, n. H; Diet, of Nat. Bioj., xvU. 825). Identity of arms, and the 
fact that William had a son and a great-grandson named Lewis {Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
Ii. 432, n. 2; Cal. Pat. Rolls 14SS-41, pp. 470-71, 488, 500; Cal. Inq. p. M.. Henry VII, 
i. 428) certainly Indicate some relationship; but there Is nothing whatever to prove that 
Sir Lewis was William's father. One consideration, indeed, overlooked by the genealo- 
gists, seems pretty strong evidence to the contrary: in the inquisitio post mortem of Sir 
Lewis's daughter. Dame Elizabeth, widow of Sir Philip la Vache, held at Woodstock in 
1414, the jurats aver that they do not know who her next heir is (.Chancery Inquisitions 
post Mortem, Henry V, File 2, No. 24). Oxfordshire was a long way from Kent in the 
fifteenth century, but all the persons concerned were well-known gentry, and the state- 
ment of the Jurats is rather odd if William Cliflord (who survived until 1437 : Scrope and 
Grosvenor Roll, ii. 432, n. 2; folio Cal. Inq. p. M., iv. 182a) was Dame Elizabeth's 
brother or her half-brother on her father's side. 
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